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PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

THE title which I have chosen for this essay is partly a sub- 
terfuge for a classification of the sciences, and partly an 
excuse for the discussion of some related questions. Had I 
chosen this alternative title, I should have started preconceptions 
which I wish partly to avoid, at least for the present, though I 
wish some connection to be recognized between what has been 
regarded as classification of the sciences, and various problems of 
human reflection which may extend beyond some of the mean- 
ings attached to the term ' science.' The course here taken, 
which is practically an adoption of both titles, will help to pre- 
vent misunderstanding at the outset. Usually the relations of 
the sciences have been expressed in terms of territory, and not of 
problems. It is possible to make both ideas more or less con- 
vertible, as territory also delimits certain problems. But, in spite 
of this fact, the coincidence does not define them. Though prob- 
lems may vary with a variation of territory, they are not clearly 
defined by this circumstance. Hence it may be well to study 
the relations of the sciences in terms of their distinct problems, 
rather than in their real or apparent differences of field. 

I half suspect that the primary motive in many, if not all, clas- 
sifications of the sciences, has been the love of systematization, a 
desire for some unified conception of the forms of human knowl- 
edge. No doubt the attempt is often prompted by the discovery 
that certain sciences are in some way related to each other. For 
example, logic and psychology have both to do with mental phe- 
nomena, though one of them does not exhaust the field, and the 
other does not occupy itself with the same problems as the first. 
Sociology is in some way closely connected with history, eco- 
nomics, and politics. Mechanics is often treated as a department 
of physics. Similar illustrations might be chosen indefinitely, 
but they would only indicate what may be obvious to every one, 
namely, the fluctuating relations which subsist in various minds 
between the sciences suggesting a systematic method of classify- 
ing them. For this the illustrations given suffice. 
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If I were bent on the task of rejecting certain systems of clas- 
sification and accepting others, it might be profitable to under- 
take a review of some of them ; but, as it is possible to assign at 
least a relative value to all consistent classifications, I do not find 
it necessary to pursue an invidious task, or at least to study the 
work of the past with a view to repudiating it. But I shall call 
attention to two systems of classification, partly for the purpose 
of initiating this discussion of their problems, and partly for show- 
ing a relative justification of both. They are the classifications 
of Comte and Spencer. 

Comte's system I shall call the serial method of classifying the 
sciences, because it was not his purpose to represent them in the 
relation of genus and species. It was rather a relation of depend- 
ence of certain sciences upon others for at least a part of their 
method and results. He did not attempt any complete and ex- 
haustive consideration of the special fields of human inquiry, as 
his object did not require this. He confined himself to the more 
general sciences and their relations to the problems which mainly 
occupied his mind as a student of politics or sociology. After 
recognizing the two fields of phenomena, organic and inorganic, 
he adopts the following as the order of relation between the 
general sciences : Mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
physiology, and social physics (sociology). He makes also the 
distinction between the abstract and the concrete sciences which 
Spencer afterward adopts, but he does not make the use of it 
which the latter finds appropriate. It is interesting, however, to 
note that Comte makes no mention, for obvious reasons, of phi- 
losophy, metaphysics, or psychology. His intention was to rec- 
ognize nothing but what he regarded as legitimate fields of inves- 
tigation and to be himself the sole judge of what man should 
study. But in thus excluding certain problems with which men 
have actually occupied themselves, and in not specifying prob- 
lems within the limits of the sciences which he does recognize, 
he has given a very meager conception of the real interests of 
the human mind, though the serial method of viewing the rela- 
tion of the sciences is capable of very fruitful application. 

Spencer adopts what I shall call the logical method of classi- 
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fication. It is a division of the sciences into genus and species, 
and applies the principle of territory, in the main at least, as the 
ground of distinction between them. His classification is carried 
out with considerable clearness and detail. I think it is far more 
exhaustive of the fields of human inquiry than most attempts of 
the kind, and has high merit. Accepting the fundamental prin- 
ciple of division, I would have no specially serious criticisms to 
make upon it, as I recognize that any classification may be cor- 
rect, as judged by the purpose for which it is made and the con- 
ceptions of terms as assumed. These are always elastic enough 
to demand some tolerance for variations. But if I were to criti- 
cize Mr. Spencer's classification, it would be for its fundamental 
principle of division. This is his distinction into abstract, con- 
crete, and abstract-concrete sciences. I have no special objec- 
tions to raise against the way in which the special sciences are 
distinguished from each other after this principle has been 
adopted, though minor differences of opinion would suggest 
themselves ; but I do not think that his fundamental principle 
expresses the real nature of the distinction between the sciences. 
This, I think, is apparent from the place occupied by logic and 
mathematics. Their classification as coordinate species ought to 
imply a closer relation in subject matter than actually exists. It 
is like classifying trees under the principle ' tall ' or ' short.' Be- 
sides, we could as well put ethics under the head ' abstract ' as 
logic and mathematics. I think it will be found that ethics is 
quite as formal a science as logic, and may be considered quite 
as abstract. It does not seem right, again, to make sociology a 
subordinate division of psychology. What Spencer has seen 
here is the fact which Comte's serial classification observed, 
namely, that sociology depends on certain psychological func- 
tions and phenomena for its meaning ; but he did not observe 
that, as actually studied, it deals with a wholly different set of 
phenomena. If the meaning of sociology were determined, as 
it ought to be, by the principle, of division, there would be no 
objection to the place assigned it by Spencer, but the term 
would not have the import which students give it, and which Mr. 
Spencer's own discussion of it in his Synthetic Philosophy as- 
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sumed. Mr. Spencer's difficulty, and hence liability to objec- 
tions, arose out of his attempt to give a classification which 
would satisfy two incompatible conditions at the same time, 
namely, an ideal and the actual conception of the sciences. He 
was trying to impress the actual conception of the sciences into a 
frame which gave them an ideal meaning different from that which 
custom and usage had assigned to them. Consequently, he con- 
fused territorial and problematic considerations in his system. 

Now what I wish here to undertake is a combination of the 
objects indicated by the systems of Comte and Spencer, namely, 
a logical and a serial classification of the sciences or problems of 
human thought and action that will recognize both territorial and 
relational facts at the same time. It will combine the logical and 
serial methods in a way to show both the intimate connections 
and the distinctions between the various sciences, and will be as 
exhaustive as the case requires. The important premisory re- 
mark, however, to be made at the outset, as a precaution against 
misunderstanding, is that the classification is based, not on any 
definite conception of the various sciences, or terms naming them, 
as generally understood, but on what the conceptions must or 
ought to be as determined by the principle of division adopted. 
I shall not attempt to classify the sciences as their territory is 
defined, but as it ought to be in an ideal system. At the same 
time, I shall have no quarrel with the accepted meaning of terms 
as they have been historically developed. I merely find that it 
is impossible to discuss a theoretical and a practical problem on 
the assumption that actual and ideal usage shall coincide. 

I think we may reduce the fields of human interest to three, 
in the widest acceptation of the terms. I shall call them the 
world of events, the world of worths, and the world of causes. 
This is a slight modification of the division by Lotze, which was 
the world of facts, the world of laws, and the world of worths. 
I discard the term ' facts ' because I wish to assume that all three 
worlds are ' facts.' In the first of these fields or problems, we 
wish merely to ascertain what the events are which we have to 
observe and systematize. I shall describe this field as the Phe- 
nomenological problem. Ultimate explanation may be excluded 
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from this problem. I shall subdivide this phenomenological field 
into two classes of subordinate problems, which I shall call the 
Ergological and the Nomological. I have coined the word ' Er- 
gological ' for the purpose of distinguishing the question of the 
laws of events from the mere fact of their occurrence and unsys- 
tematic apprehension. I might have adopted some other term, 
such as ' pragmatological ' ; but on the whole, owing to the use 
of the Greek term ra ipjo. for ' facts,' I decided for the former. 
It is intended to express the nature of the first problem of human 
interest, namely, the bare knowledge of the events which suggest 
other problems after they are accepted. The nomological prob- 
lem represents the demand for the laws of events, the systematic 
order of their occurrence, the determination of the coexistences 
and sequences of phenomena. Superficially, phenomena may 
seem to occur without order, and that order has to be an object 
of quest whenever it is not apparent. Ergological and nomo- 
logical problems, therefore, represent two distinct fields and 
methods of inquiry, which I shall further consider in the serial 
representation of the sciences that fall under them. 

I shall also describe the world of worths as representing what 
I shall call the Ideological problem. By this I mean, in general, 
the field of ideals. The origin of the term and this conception of 
it are apparent without further comment. But I shall subdivide it 
into two distinct classes of problems, which I shall call the Ortho- 
logical and the Teleological. By the orthological problems I 
mean the question of norms or criteria of values in every field of 
human interest. By the teleological problems I mean the ques- 
tion of means to ends which may be either ideally or actually 
adopted for action. In general, they represent the field of the 
arts as distinct from the sciences. The problems and sciences 
serially related to these will appear in the tabular representation. 

The world of causes I shall describe as ^Etiological. I use the 
term to comprehend both material and efficient causes, and sub- 
divide its problems into two classes according to this distinction, 
and so have what I shall call the Ontological and the Noumeno- 
logical problems. The special meaning of this latter term and 
the reason for the use of it are found in the fact that we need 
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some expression for the mind's habit of seeking something that 
transcends the phenomenon to be explained, something that is not 
given in it though implied by it, and that may be of a different 
kind from that whose explanation or ground of occurrence is to 
be determined. The term is borrowed from the usage of Kant, 
as is apparent, but has not exactly the same import and impli- 
cations. 

It is not necessary in this last class of problems to assume that 
the field is a legitimate one. So far as the general question is 
concerned, we may admit with Comte that metaphysics is not a 
legitimate inquiry. But it is a fact that men have indulged in in- 
quiries or speculations which they have chosen to denominate as 
the world of causes, or facts and realities other than mere phe- 
nomena. All that I am required to do is to recognize it as an 
actual human interest, and not to decide whether it is legitimate 
or illegitimate. I am merely concerned to know and recognize 
that men have been curious to ascertain the existence of certain 
realities which they supposed to have been supported by the evi- 
dence of phenomena. With this proviso, I now give below the 
tabular classification to be discussed afterward. 

Classification of the Sciences, or Problems of Science and Philosophy. 



Phenomenological. 



Ergological. Nomological. 

A Mathematics 

B Physics 

C Chemistry 

D Physiology 

E Anthropology Psychology 

F 

G Ethology 

H Relig. Annals Sci. Relig. 

I Pol. Annals Sociology 
J K 



Ideological. 



Orthological. 



Hygiene 
Epistemology 
/Esthetics 
Deontology 



Teleoiogical. 

Engineering 

Pharmacy 

Therapeutics 

Pedagogy 

Art 

Prattology 



^Etiological. 

Noumenological 
Ontological. 
Metrology 
Hylology 



Jurisprudence Politics 
L M 



Pneumatology 

Theology 

N 



Before entering into an exposition of this classification, I must 
premise a statement as a precaution against any misunderstanding. 
It is that no term in this table can have any other meaning than 
that which its position in the table and the principle of division 
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predetermine for it. The classification, I repeat, is not an attempt 
to assign the actual meanings of the terms in all cases, but the 
meaning which they must or ought to have in such a system. 
This meaning may or may not conform to accepted usage in its 
breadth and depth. All the concession that I have endeavored 
to make to conceptions in existence is found in the place assigned 
to a name. In this I have in most cases taken that meaning 
which is nearest the meaning that the term obtains by the prin- 
ciple of division, and have left to the reader to limit or extend that 
meaning to suit the particular situation. Were it not for this 
proviso, which conditions the use of the terms, I should have to 
face the objection that many of the sciences involved are not con- 
ceived in their acceptable or accepted import, for instance, anthro- 
pology, jurisprudence, and politics. But with the explanation 
given, the reader will understand that I intend to admit that 
actual usage does not always coincide with the ideal conception 
of the distinct problems which I am here trying to define. I can 
but approximate this ideal in my terms. Objections I shall con- 
sider later, some of which arise from the omission of sciences 
which the reader might think ought to be included. 

As I have already remarked above, the classification is partly 
territorial and partly problematic. The divisions represented by 
phenomenological, ideological, and etiological involve both terri- 
torial and problematic distinctions, and are logical in their treat- 
ment of the matter. That is, both the field and the questions 
involved are distinguished. It is the same with the subdivisions 
of each of these general classes. But the horizontal lines of classi- 
fication represented by the letters from A to I indicate identity 
of territory, but a distinction of problems. That is, the sciences 
involved deal with the same phenomena, but with a different ob- 
ject in view. The vertical lines of classification indicated by the 
letters from J to N represent the serial classification, and involve 
a distinction both of territory and problems, but a connection of 
the two. The dotted lines indicate .that there is no accepted term 
for the field or problem corresponding to it. The hyphenated 
line under hylology indicates that this term may be and should 
be used to cover the field occupied by chemistry, etc. I have 
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omitted phytology or botany, between chemistry and physiology, 
as representing the vegetable world, because there are not rep- 
resentatives of it in any of the other parallel positions, unless 
under the teleological head we accepted horticulture. If desired, 
this can be supplied by the reader. 

I have omitted certain sciences from the table, because they 
may be considered as subdivisions of the general sciences men- 
tioned. For instance, it will be remarked that I have not included 
astronomy in the list. The reason for this is that we may treat 
it either as a combination of mathematics and physics, or as a 
division of physics in the general sense, which it really is. We 
may then treat such subjects as mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, 
acoustics, etc., as departments of physics. Similarly, we may 
subdivide sociology into history, economics, and politics in the 
usually accepted sense of that science. What I have presented 
here is the most general conceptions of the sciences in a way to 
show their interrelations with each other, and at the same time 
such a distinction of problems as will aid in their more exact defi- 
nition when necessary. 

One other fact I wish to notice. I have tabulated them in the 
order which represents the chronological succession of prob- 
lems. First, we have the simple and unsystematized facts to 
catalogue. In this, we do not primarily take account of any- 
thing but the fact of occurrence. This is the ergological prob- 
lem. After ascertaining our facts or phenomena, we proceed to 
ascertain the law which governs them. Here we begin the prob- 
lem of systematization. Unity and order of a certain kind are 
determined by this question. It is the nomological problem. 
We may disregard the metaphysical question of causes alto- 
gether, and be content with mere coexistence and sequence, 
as practical life may not be concerned with any other result. 
But when we come to the orthological problem, we begin 
a process of selection among our phenomena. In the nomo- 
logical problem, we must treat all facts or phenomena alike. 
We make no distinctions of a moral or aesthetic kind. Good 
and bad, right and wrong, normal and abnormal are explained 
in the same way without reference to any ideal considerations. 
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But in the orthological question, we have to deal with criteria of 
values. Validity is the fundamental issue, that is, the choice of 
facts and phenomena to be estimated above or below others in 
practical conduct and adjustment. Then, finally, there is the 
determination of the means to these ideals after the selection is 
made, and this is the teleological problem as explained above. 

The positivist or phenomenalist would stop at this point, and 
admit no other subjects of investigation into his system. For 
certain purposes it may not be necessary to go further, or to in- 
quire about anything else. But the human mind has insisted on 
speculating on other real or imaginary problems, and I have 
chosen to denominate these the serological, by which I may also 
express the metaphysical questions. These are metrology, 
hylology, pneumatology, and theology. They represent prob- 
lems of the existence and nature of realities or facts other than 
mere phenomena, or phenomena as known to sensory experience. 
By metrology I mean the metaphysics of space and time as the 
principles of continuity and individuation, and so determinative 
of the basis of all applications of mathematics. Hylology repre- 
sents the question of the existence and nature of matter, and so 
includes all speculations such as the atomic theory and various 
attempts to determine the ultimate nature of this reality. Pneu- 
matology is the problem of the existence and nature of the soul, 
of a reality other than the brain to account for the phenomena of 
consciousness. Theology seeks to determine the existence and 
nature of God, or an Absolute, assumed to underlie and control 
the whole universe of reality. These sciences or speculative in- 
quiries are given in the order of their dependence. Space and 
time are the first given data of knowledge in this class. We may 
take them as the most certain, and as representing the properly 
static universe, as they involve no change, no phenomenal 
aspects. In the next, hylology is a reflex of certain phenomena 
which are supposed to have a center of reference, a substantive 
background, which we agree to call matter. These phenomena 
are comprehended in certain changes or activities, which require 
us to suppose some other reality than space and time as their 
ground. If all phenomena or changes can be referred to matter 
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as their substantive ground, there will be no reason for supposing 
a soul. Pneumatology will have no place in metaphysics, if we 
have no evidence of consciousness apart from material organisms. 
It is conditioned upon the existence of facts that require us to 
suppose something besides matter to account for them. But as 
long as consciousness is associated with a physiological organism, 
pneumatology will sustain the same relation to hylology that 
psychology sustains to physiology. It will be dependent upon it 
for at least a partial explanation of its phenomena. The relation 
between theology and pneumatology will be analogous. The 
existence and nature of any other intelligence than man in the 
universe will depend, first, on the discovery of phenomena for 
which matter cannot supply an explanation, and secondly, upon 
the discovery of a mental reality other than the brain to account 
for consciousness and as an indication that matter is not the only 
reality in existence. Whether any such result can be achieved, 
it is not my purpose to assume or assert. I am only defining the 
problem as it has been conceived, or ought to have been con- 
ceived. It places theology as the last science in both its nature 
and its certitude, the last problem which man has to solve, if it 
be legitimate and soluble at all. 

This classification is intended as an aid in the definition and 
delimitation of the various sciences which it has often been dif- 
ficult to distinguish clearly. The objections which will suggest 
themselves are founded on the differences of conception which 
various men have of the particular sciences. For instance, it 
may be fairly objected that jurisprudence is not an orthological 
science, a science of what is ideally right in social and legal re- 
lations between men, but a science of positive law. It is true 
that the definition of this science has varied from the time of 
antiquity to the present, and has been affected by the exigencies 
of thought in each age. Ulpian regarded it as the science of the 
just and unjust. Later writers like Holland regard it as the 
science of positive law, but are careful to say that it is not 
"applied to actual systems of law, or to current systems of law, 
or to suggestions for its amendment," but is " abstracted from 
positive law." I need not question that there is such a problem, 
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or that jurisprudence may be a proper name for it, but, as indi- 
cated above, I think that this very conception of it comes near 
enough to that which is determined by the orthological problem 
to place the term in that column, at least provisionally. It is 
the same with the term politics. That term, as used to denote 
a science, might very well be chosen to represent the place 
occupied by jurisprudence in some respects ; but it has also come 
to have a practical meaning, and it is this which I give to it in 
this connection, to indicate that there is a practical problem in 
social matters after the ideal has been determined. Objections 
to other terms would be of the same kind, and would be answered 
in the same way. Considering, then, that I mean only to apply 
my terminology provisionally for the purpose of denning the 
various problems of knowledge, and as predetermined by the 
principles of classification, I may well refrain from criticising 
the prevailing conceptions of the sciences, as various human 
interests have determined them. In actual usage and investi- 
gation, the conception of a science is largely determined by 
the mental interest of the inquirer. For example, if he is not 
interested in metaphysics and theology, he is likely to insist 
that psychology is an ' empirical ' science, and whether it actually 
becomes so or not will depend wholly upon the extent to which 
investigators into mental phenomena actually adopt that limita- 
tion of their inquiries. If he is interested in other matters than 
the mere determination of mental phenomena and their laws, he 
will introduce other problems into psychology and define his 
science accordingly. It will be the same with every other science. 
Nomological, orthological, teleological, and setiological interests 
inevitably become intermingled in the treatment of phenomena, 
because human interests are stronger than the restraints of 
abstract and logical definition. They have their uses also. 
Hence I shall not quarrel with the various actual conceptions 
which serve an important function in the synthesis of phenomena, 
if only I may show the distinctions and connections of the various 
inquiries so embodied, and I think the classification which I have 
given helps to accomplish this object. 

Two or three things more should be noted. It will be re- 
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marked that logic has found no specifically mentioned place in 
the system. The reason for this is that it may be treated as a 
department of epistemology. I conceive epistemology as the 
science of the validity of knowedge, or of the processes and cri- 
teria of knowledge, including perceptual, conceptual, judicial, and 
ratiocinative functions. Logic is the name for this last process, 
and may include the two previous functions, but not the first. 
Ethics finds a place in the system only by being divided into three 
separate sciences. These are ethology, or the mere systematis- 
ing of human customs ; deontology, or the science of the ideal or 
duty, the ultimate end of conduct, and hence theoretical ethics ; 
and prattology, or the science of the conduct or actions which 
are necessary to attain the ideal, and hence practical ethics. 

It will be noticed also that under the noumenological and on- 
tological heads there is but one vertical column of sciences, real or 
imaginary. The reason for this is that I should have been forced 
to coin terms for all instances except theology and pneumatol- 
ogy. The last term exists, but has no current use, and when 
used in the past had not the exact meaning which I attach to it 
here. Consequently, I have been content with single terms for 
the two sets of problems which are comprehended under the 
two subdivisions of setiological science. Actual custom has em- 
bodied all discussion of these problems under the head of philos- 
ophy or metaphysics, as the case may be, and no effort has been 
made to distinguish one problem from another. Sometimes the 
discussion of them has been associated with speculations in psy- 
chology, epistemology, or even physics. But I mean here to in- 
sist that the inquiry regarding any realities or facts other than 
phenomena shall be kept distinct from the methods and objects 
of the phenomenological and ideological sciences. If we prefer, 
we may adopt the comprehensive term metaphysics for the treat- 
ment of all the questions involved in the separate disciplines under 
setiological conceptions, and so assume that noumenological and 
ontological questions are simply aspects of it. These must be 
explained. 

The term ' noumenon,' or ' noumenological,' is an unfortunate 
one. It suggests all the difficulties, obscurities and dubious 
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problems of Kant's Ding-an-sicli. I do not mean here to im- 
port them into the problem which I wish to describe by it, 
though I wish to admit that Kant's distinction between phenom- 
ena and noumena, if rightly defined and qualified, has an impor- 
tant function for human reflection. I use the term here to de- 
note the ground or subject of an event or phenomenon, as dis- 
tinct from its ' nature ' compared with other such realities in 
terms of properties expressing identities and differences in the 
case, and hence denominated the ontological aspect or problem. 
I mean that the distinction between the two shall be that of suffi- 
cient reason or efficient causality and the principle of identity and 
difference, or, if we like it, the principle of materiality or material 
cause. Consequently, by noumenon I shall mean any reality or 
fact whatsoever which transcends the event that may be the 
subject of investigation and explanation by a center of reference, 
commonly expressed in a term for substance or subject of attrib- 
utes. Whenever we recognize an event, an activity, a change, a 
phenomenon, which we may conceive as a function of something, 
or, if you like, as an attribute, static or dynamic, of something, 
we adopt some term to indicate the existence of that center of 
reference which we make, in some sense of the word, other 
than the fact to be so referred. Thus, if we discover certain 
events in connection with the behavior of the nitrogen in the 
air different from the nitrogen obtained from organic com- 
pounds, we suspect the existence of a new substance, and in- 
vestigation shows that this new substance exists. The term ar- 
gon is adopted to express it. It is the same with absolutely 
every substantive concept. This is actually the process by which 
the term matter is obtained. We observe certain events and uni- 
form activities, or attributes, static or dynamic, and refer them to 
a subject or substance which we choose to call matter. It is 
not the phenomenon itself, but the ground of it. Whether we 
have a right to suppose any such thing is not the question, but 
only whether we actually do it or not. I am simply indicating 
the facts which give rise to certain modes of thought and specu- 
lation, and endeavoring to show that it applies equally to all 
physical science as well as metaphysics. Hence noumenolog- 
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ical inquiries are directed to ascertaining whether there is anything 
beyond the event or phenomenon which we observe in experi- 
ence ; and a reality other than the event will be assumed on every 
occasion on which the evidence goes to show that existing reali- 
ties will not explain the fact involved, as in the case of argon, 
etc. They are simply the permanent centers of reference or re- 
ality, subjects which have these events or activities as their modes 
of behavior, functions, attributes, properties, etc. The noumen- 
ological problem, therefore, is only the question of determining 
evidentially the question whether any such thing or things exist 
besides the event to be accounted for. We have in speculation 
various representatives of this process, namely, matter, ether, 
soul, God ; and the recent doctrine of energy as a substance 
shows the tendency to think in this way. The first problem of 
speculation has been that of matter. No other reality can be 
admitted, according to the law of parsimony, unless there be 
facts or phenomena that cannot be traced to the causal or func- 
tional influence of this subject or substance. Such a thing as a 
soul, a center of reference for consciousness other than the or- 
ganism, must be rejected unless there be evidence that organiza- 
tion cannot account for it. Hence the problem to determine 
whether there be a soul is a problem wholly apart from the ques- 
tion of the laws of mental action, which may be the same for a 
materialistic as for any other theory of consciousness. Then 
follows the theological or theistic problem quite analogous to the 
last. They all deal with the cause or ground of phenomena. 

After the mind comes to the conclusion that there is some- 
thing besides the mere event, it seeks to ascertain its ' nature ' in 
comparison with other assumed realities. This is what I have 
called the ontological problem, using that term in one of its scho- 
lastic meanings to denote the material as distinguished from the 
efficient cause of things. If there be only one kind of reality, 
that is, if absolute monism be the accepted doctrine, the onto- 
logical and the noumenological questions coincide. The only 
criterion of the ' nature ' of a thing is what it does in that case. 
No comparison between it and other things for determining the 
unity or diversity of reality can be instituted on that supposition. 
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But if once a doctrine of pluralism be admitted, the question of 
identities and differences arises, and the ontological problem is to 
find the resemblances and differences between the units of refer- 
ence in phenomena. That is, the different qualitative realities will 
be reduced to the smallest possible number. For example, the vari- 
ous realities or substances in the physical universe are classified and 
reduced to the seventy or more elements, all compounds being 
explicable by the union of the elements in various ways. In this 
way, unification of kind in realities is obtained and some concep- 
tion of an ontological order acquired. It is effected by the study 
of the phenomena that suggest similarity of origin or attribution, 
so that the idea of cosmic unity is secured. The noumenological 
problem may not take us beyond a chaos, but the ontological 
problem may discover a unified nature and order that simplifies 
the world for knowledge. The former applies the principle of 
efficient causation and the latter the principle of material causa- 
tion, and both determine the definition of metaphysics in its full 
scope. Whether any such science or discipline be possible, I do 
not here undertake to prove. I describe only the way in which 
men actually think on all speculative questions. It may be that 
metaphysics has no practical value, so far as this scheme is con- 
cerned. We may concede that practical life requires nothing 
more than the uniformities of coexistence and sequence, and may 
not be involved in any problems of the ' nature ' of things. I 
shall not attempt to decide that matter. All that I am interested 
in effecting is the proper separation of problems as actually con- 
ceived in the history of thought, and thus aiding to define them 
in a way to pacify the passions of controversy and to show 
how the order of solution proceeds from the simpler to the more 
profound. 

James H. Hyslop. 



